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PREFACE 



The stLttfy of MapimSIchalai present rn the following 
pages -was intended to be delivered a s the ninth of my 
courses of special lectures at the Madras University 
in the last term of the academic year ] 925-26,. but 
was held over as some points required further study* 
The course was ultimately delivered in March and April 
of the current year rather later than usual in the academic 
year to suit the exigencies of other University fixtures. 
This classic and its twin, the ^ilappadhlkarim, formed 
part of my study in connection with the investigations on 
the age of the Tamil Sangam, which was undertaken at 
che instance o: the late Mr. L C\ Innes, a retired 
Judge of the Madras High Court and an ex*Vice-Chan- 
cellar ol che University of Madras, in the early years of 
the century. The first fruit of this study was published 
as the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature, the first 
constructive effort on my part to solve this problem on 
which a few remarks and criticisms were made, in a paps r 
on the .Age of Kamban written by che esteemed scholar 
above mentioned, in the pages of the Astatic Quarterly 
for the year iSg.Sk The Augustan Age of Tamil Lite- 
rature contains matter taken both from the SHappadhi- 
k&ratn and Maijimekhalai. This naturally ted to a 
considerable amount of criticism as to how far these two 
works, distinct from the various collections generally 
known as the Sangam col lections, could be regmded as 
Sangatn works, directly or indirectly. The late Mr. 
V, Venkayya, Epig rapid st U> the Government of India, 
was willing to admit that the age of the .Sangam was tine 




second century A.D„ but in doubt whether these 
twft works could be regarded as belonging to that 
collection. Mr. K. V. Subramanin Aiyar of the 
Department of Epigraphy, took a similar line and wished 
to draw a distinction between the -^angatn works as such, 
and these romantic poems. The matter, therefore, 
required further investigation, and I l-ave had to re> 
consider tlm whole question both from the point of view 
of the Sangam works themselves, of which two or three 
important collections had become accessible to tne, some 
in print and some in manuscript-, \ly further study o_ 
this subject was incorporated in a course ol lecture* 
delivered before the University, constituting the second of 
the Series, Btgimmgs of Set tih Indian Hu fury, which 
was published in buuk form in r 9 r .S. 

In the course of work ranging over a score of years on 
this particular classic, boohs XXVI 1 , XX [X and XXX 
remained but little used as a specific item of investigation 
for lark of leisure tor the subsidiary studies that Lhac Inves- 
tigation would have involved. In the course of a contro- 
versy, however, as lo the actual date of the Sangam in 
which my late ei teemed friend, Mr, L, D. Swamiltanmi 
Filial had Joined issue on astronomical grounds based on 
poem n of the PnHps 4 a newly published Sangam 
work, the suggestion that the philosophical systems of the 
Man buck bain: may be usefully studied w as made by Fro- 
feasor Jacobi of Bonn in a letter that be wrote to mein 
May B932- 1 took up Lbe question then and have been&t 

work at intervals when current University work permitted. 
My first idea was to get a translation of these chapters 
made for publication in the Indian Antiquary with a view 
to stimulate discussion on the question. My friend, 
Professor C, S. Srinivasachan of the Fachaiyappa's 
College, undertook to study the chapters and make a 
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translation of thctn, and brought his manuscript to bo 
annotated snd published in the hidum Antigttary by me. 
Notwithstanding the trouble that he took not only by 
hi nisei ( alone, but even with the assistance o£ or,e or two 
other scholars [the late Mr, Kanakasundararn Fillai and 
another), jc siructc me that that kind of translation would 
not serve the purpose which 1 had in mind. 3 hsd there- 
fore to Jet the matter lie over til] I coulcI attempt iL myself 
with adequate preparation in the subsidiary studies as a 
necessary pre-requisite. I took up the question and have 
been at it continuously for the last three years more ol 
les^, amidst other work. The result is published in the 
following lectures. 

The lectures them selves constitute the first part o f the 
work . T hen t here is a slightly abridged tran s ! ation of t he 
whole ofttie e.A?sicso as to give an idea, of the narrative 
and the setting t to the reader unacquained with Tamil. 
In translating this part, I have had it before me all the 
time Lo give the reader as much olan jdeanf the poetn as 
a translation could at all give, 1 have omitted no 
material point and even attempted to keep the toned the 
original to the best, of my ability. The three books, 
XXV 1 1, XXIX a nc XXX dealing respectively with ' the 
Heretical Systems H Buddhist Logic \ and ‘ the Teach 
mgs of Buddhism' are translated literally, sc that apart 
from the use E have made of it, the translation may 
be helpful to those who may net be able to go to the 
original itself. I hope the translation will prove to be of 
value for this purpose. 

In the course of this work, 1 took advantage of the 
progress of my studies to submit three tentative papers 
(i) on 'the Buddhism of Magimekhalai 1 to t collection o£ 
Buddhist Studies in course of publication by my friend, 
Dr. B. C. Law- of Calcutta; (a) another paper 'A 
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Buddhist School at Kanchr was presented to the 
Fourth Oriental Conference held in Allahabad in Novem- 
ber last! and is in course of publication in the proceedings 
of the Conference; (3) and the last 'A Tamil Treatise on 
Buddhist Logic' to the VasaaLa Silver Jubilee Volume 
in honour of Principal A* B. Dhmva of the Renares 
University by bis friends and, admirers, and the work is 
Expected :a be published soon in Ahmadabad. 

In the course of the work Pandit M. Raghava 
Aiyangar n£ University La mil Lexicon Office did me the 
favour to assist by putting book XXIX ot the poem in 
prose order at my request with a view to tacilitadEig die 
work of translation. E found , however, that the version 
was not or as much value as Ibad anticipated, as the diffi- 
culty of understanding u lay nOi so much iu the Tamil 
3.3 in a knowledge 0: the technicalities of Indian Logic as 
such. But the good Pandit's work was of sc me assist- 
ance and I acknowledge ii with pleasure- Since the 
matter was put in final form, my Mend, Mr* T. C. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, e.a., b.u, m*L,C m Secretary, Tamil 
Sangara, Madurai drew my attention to a brochure by 
Pandit Tirunarayana Aiyangar of the Tamil Iniangam, 
It is in exposition of the technical teams o| logic with a 
view to elucidating book XXIX of MajjimfikhaJai. It is 
a very aselnl piece of work and enabled me to make a 
correction or two, f need hardly arid that this attempt 
of mine would have been impossible but for the labours of 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya V, Svaminatha Aiyar whose 
excellent edl tfe:i of Lhy work leaves little to he desired. 
His notes on books XXVII and XXX were of the 
greatest value and go only to enhance his character for 
wisdom when he deliberately omitted to annotate took 
XXIX. His previous work was r>£ undoubted advantage 
to me even in translating book XXIX, 
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Before concluding, I most acknowledge any obligation 
to my venerable friend f Professor H. Jacobi of Born, 
His suggestion that the philosophical systems may throw 
light upon the chronology of the poem supplied the 
stimulus for my taking up this work, although exigencies 
of other work prevented my doing it as soon ss 1 might, 
under more favourable circumstances , have done. He 
seems to have gone to work on the subject himself on 
the basis of the abridged account given in Mr, 
Kamikasabhat Pillai’s Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years ago* and sent me a proof copy oE a paper he 
contributed to a 1 Festschrift ' in honour of the late Dr. E. 
Hultcsch, He must be given credit for the independent 
discovery ot the similarity of the Buddhist logic of 
MagimSkhaki to the Myayapravesa of Dignnga. [ 
received the proof after 1 had delivered my lectures 
and before I sent him my manuscript for criticism. 

When the lectures had been delivered, I Kent copy 
of my lectures and translation of the relevant chapters 
for his criticism which he had the great kindness to send 
me freely and fully, tor which I am specially grateful to 
h,im, It is matter ior great regret to me that tve cannot 
bring ourselves to agree in regard to the main thesis of the 
relation between book XX EX of Lhe Mauimekhalai and 
the treatises of Dignaga on Logic. 1 have re- considered 
the position on the basis of his Criticism and I regret 
very much indeed that I am notable to see eye to eye 
with him on this particular point. This examination of 
the learned Professors critical remarks E^ appended to 
my lectures. None tire less, 1 feel deeply indebted to 
him for the time and trouble that he bestowed upon a 
careful study of the manuscript and giving me the benefit 
of his views thereon in a tetter concluding with l it ls 
nry sincere opinion that by making accessible Lo scholars 
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at large the contents of the “MApimikhaiai 11 , Special]}, l.iy 
a faithful translation of the chapters bearing on Indian 
Philosophy and Buddhism, you are entitled to the grati- 
tude and admiration of ail who take an i uteres L in Indian 
culture and the history oi South India'* It is to be hoped 
that the work wit] serve the purpose so well indicated 
by the Professor, and 1 seek no more reward than that 
lor the labour that I have been able to bestow upon it, 

I acknowledge with pleasure my obligations to the 
Publishers, Messrs* Luzac and Co., Oriental and Foreign 
Booksellers, Loudon, and to Lhe Diocesan Press, Madras, 
the Printers, for the careful printing and e* cell ent get- up 
of the work, Mr. A, V. Venkatarama A! jar, m.a. t L.T., 
Curator, Madras Records* read the final proof ; and Mr„ 
R. Gopalam, M.A., of the Connemara Library prepared 
the index at a time when I was badly in need of assist- 
ance owing to Inconveniences and ill. health. I acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the valuable and timely assistance 
they gave me oil this as on other occasions. The Madras 
School Book and Literature Society, on the motion of 
their President, the Rev. Canon Sell, have resolved 
to tear a. part of the expenses of publication of this 
work. I acknowledge this assistance with pleasure and 
gratitude. 



S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 

V r ]JAV,vnASA*[, OCTdUeJt 6 th, 1927, 

Mariks Villa, Madras UrsivBEBiEV, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IN the following' lectures I have attempted to coraider 
first of all the question what the position o£ Manime- 
khajzi is among Lhe Tamil classics generally and how 
far it he general judgment: ot the Tamil literary public 
that .t is one among the fii vc great classics is justifiable 
oo grounds- oi literary merit and ger.erni classical ex- 
cellence As such , it was necessary to consider whether 
it could Lie regarded a ^apgaiti tvOr*, and if SO, in wh.ifc 
particular sense of the term, whether as a work which 
was presented to the Saugam and which, received the 
Sangam lit whether it should bo taken 

to be merely a literary work of classic excellence, as 
of tend Lines the expression is used in that sense In later 
Tamil literature. The investigation and enquiry into 
Tamil literary ti ad LtLon leads to the conclusion that it 
is a work ot classic excellence in. Tamil literature and 
may be regarded as a ^suigam work in that sense. We 
have no information that it was ever presented to Lhe 
^ angatn, although, according to Tamil tradition, tlte 
author was one o{ the Sangam 49,, and, lie i ng *0 dose to 
the age of the -San gam itself, it may be spoken of appro- 
priately as a Sangam work, though not presented to 
the Sangam, 

This position receives additional support in the 
contents o£ the Lwo works, which constitute a twiti 
Epic, namely, SilappadhiMram-hla^mekhAlai. The 
subjecMnatter ot the two is one continuous story, and 
describes what befell a householder and his wife uf the 
city of Puhir, and, as a consequence, the renunciation 
c 
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of Hie daughter -of the hert> of tier life as the nr&t courtezan 
of the Cbola capital The author of the one is des- 
cribed to \±S as the brother of the contemporary Chera 
ruler, Senguttuvan, a Sangam celebrity, and the author 
oi the other is Htmilarly introduced to Us as a personal 
and admiring friend oi the Chera sovereign and his 
asce t lc yo □ nger bromine r. O thev dc Uirl e of a con te tn p or ary 
character introduced in die story, all of them, are 
referable to incidents which hud mention in relation to 
various rulers oi the Tamil land in the Sangarn classics. 
Thus the mere external circumstances and the few 
details that wt possess of the life and life-time of the 
authors, as well as the Tamil tradition that the author 
of the Mapimekhalat himself wa? one of the Sangarn 45, 
all alike seem to tend to the conclusion that the work was 
a product of the age which may be generally described 
ns the age of the Sangaqi, that i-,, Lhe age of ^enguctu- 
van Cher a as the dominint ruler of South. India. 

Tamil early adopted a system oi grammar, and so far 
as literary productions in the language go, follow the 
prevalent system of grammar and rhetoric* As such 
these works do not lend themselves exactly to that kmd 
ol investigation of a linguistic and philological character 
which could be more appropriately adopted in regard to 
works where the language is more flexible and has not 
attained to the classic fixity of an accepted system oi 
grammar. But it Etc ll lends itself to a certain amount 
of investigation as a work of literature, and such an 
investigation dearly reveals the intimate connection 
between the Si 3 app&dhikaic,m and the Matjimekhalai it- 
self as literary works, products of a single age, a single 
tradition, and of a. very similar atmosphere. f[ compari- 
sons are made of these with genuine Sangam classics 
themselves, the similarity is no less pronounced, apart 
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from the similarity of historical hotter mid of geogra- 
phical sorrotmdinga. Thus iron] the point o£ view of 
literary criticism, ive have good reason lor regarding 
these as classics of Tamil, which may be treated as of 
the same literary character as hangam works* 

The historical and geographical details which can 
he gathered re unci a character like Senguttuvan Chera, 
and just a few others, who happen to figure in thy sc 
romantic poem i-, when carefully collected and collaborat- 
ed, i ell Lhc same tvle of contemporaneity be tween the 
works themselves and between the two works and other 
Sangain works so-called. Specific ins Lances of histo- 
rical incidents are dealt with in full detail in the lec- 
tures themselves* We need hardly do more here than 
merely to point out that the [our capitals oi huh Hr, 
Madura, Vanji, and Kauchi occur in ihe poem, 'their 
condition and tire rulers that held sway over them ate 
described incidentally in the course of the story, and 
these admit of definite treatment in com pari son with the 
condition o£ these capital £ - as we find them described in 
t he S anga m wo l k 3 . Out po i n l which cli itches the m at re r 
and provides a definite test of the age is that through* 
out the story as narrated in these two Worker Kin chi 
remained a viceroyalty under the authority o£ the Cholas, 
who, under Karikab, are c red i led uniformly by Tamil 
tradition with having -L-LviLizcd this land and brought it 
into the pale of Tamil civilization. Without going into 
too much detail here, it may be said that the country 
round Kauchi which became peculiarly tire territory of 
the Pal lavas, remained under Chefs rub, and a t Tola, 
a prince of the blood very often, held the viceroy ally* 
The one remarkable chan go for which we have evidence 
in the Sangam works is the placing of this vicereyslty 
in the hands of a Tends man chief by name ILaru-Tirayan, 
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This took place in ihe last period of the age of the 
Sangam from the evidence of the Sangam literature 
Itself. In the classics with which we are concerned 
there is no evidence of our having reached tht stage 
when Kanchi was under tire rule of Tondaman-kam- 
Tiiayan ; nor have we any vestige of evidence ibaL would 
justify the assumption that the Tonduman chief had 
ruled and passed away, Other histories- details can be 
recited in number. It is hardly necessary to Enkc up 
those details here, which are discussed elsewhere in the 
course of this work and in other works of ours. The 
conclusion to which we are, therefore, Irresistibly 
driven is that ive are in an age when the Sang-am activity 
had not yet ceased, and Lhis view is in full accord with 
*11 the evidence available regarding the Sin gam and its 
age in the vast ina^5 of literature in which that evidence 
lies scattered, 

Our main purpose in this, thesis has been to consider 
what lighL the philosophical systems and the religious 
Condition of the country as described in the Manime- 
khalai throw upon this important question of the 
age of the work itself and of the flangam literature 
generally^ It is with a view to this that the examination 
was actually suggested by Professor Jacobi and wis 
taken up by ourselves. The chapters bearing upon the 
questions are three, namely, books XXVII, XXIX and 
XXX. Book XXV II discusses the heretical systems from 
the point of view ct orthodox: Buddhism. Marti- 
mekhalai discusses, with orthodox professors o£ the 
various schools, the tenets of their particular systems on 
the basis of their authoritative works with a view to 
learn what exactly they might have to teach. She begins 
with a disc Larson of the Pramdiias applicable generally as 
instruments of knowledge, aird P ur.der the general group- 
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ifig Vaidikavada, five separate systems *re described, 
all acknowledging the authority of the Veda* The 
first statement Ot importance contained in this particular 
part has relation to pramsmt as applied to the Vaidika 
system. Three authorities are mentioned, Vedavyasa, 
JaEmiri and Krtakoti, Of these, the f.rst is E^id to have 
formulated ten, fmjttHtcast of which the second rejected 
four and accepted only six. The third one, however, 
seems to have accepted eight and rejecLed only two of 
rhe ten. After a detailed discussion of the pramfiitas 
and whar they are, the discussion winds up with the 
conclusion that tht fram8n&t current at the time are six, 
and they applied alike to the six systems Commonly 
recognized as -such. The six primary as as given are, 
Pratyaksha, Anumana, Sabda, Upamana, Arthapatti, 
and Abhava. The six system* held as orthodox are 
Lokayatam, Banddliam, Sankyam, Kaiyayikaw, Vaiseshh 
kam, Mlmartisam* with the respective authors, Rrbaspati, 
Jinn, Kapil a, Akshnpada, Ka$ada, and jaimini. in this 

recital of six, the omission, of Jainism is interesting, but 
may be understood ns being due to its not following the 
¥a idiJca fir&mSntu. While Nyayn and Vai&eshika are 
both of them mentioned, Yoga is not mentioned along 
with Sankya, Bauddham is mentioned a religion to 
which these prammas were applicable, and that is in 
accordance with the opinion that the Ba add has from 
Buddha onwards to Vasubandhu adopted the system os 
Akshapada, and perhaps other teachers of the PramStfa 
Vada likewise. Mimaihsa is mentioned as one Sasira 
ascribed to Jaimuii, not as two as in later times and in 
orthodox parlance it had come to be recognized. This 
leases out the Brahma Kin da of Vyasa. Apart from this 
general system of pramtytas, others from whom she at' 
tempted to learn their tenets were Saivavadi, Rrahmavadi, 
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VaiatiQavayftdi and Veda V&di. At the end u£ the book. 
In summing up the totality of the systems she attempted 
to learn she includes these firs: five as one. The nest 
following two, the teaching of the A jivaka and that of 
the Nirgrantha &hu apparently counts as one. The 
chapter winds np with the statement that thus she had 
learnt from their respective teachers the five systems F 
and M&nhnSlrhalai herself repeats the statement later 
when she mentions it to Aravaoa Adigal that she had 
learnt the five systems according to their authoritative 
re^ts from those who had specially stud led them, in book 
XXIX. This kind of a reference to the five heretical 
systems makes it clear that at that time there was a fixed 
notion that six were regarded as the prevalent systems to 
which from the point of view of the Buddhists five were 
heretical. Including the orthodox Buddhist system, it 
made op six* and therefore, we arc justified in regarding 
the six systems as those referred to as current by Ma^iime- 
khalai herself hi an earlier place. The points of import- 
ance lor our investigation in this chapter are that the 
six accepted Va id-tit# pr&mtiii&t ap plied even to Buddhism, 
that Buddhism regarded itself as within the told ol 
Vsidika pramB&u, such as Jainism was not. The 
Mimanhsa is regarded as a single system as yet, white the 
Yoga system had not been known, at any rate had 
not become a recognized system in this part of the 
country. The fater recognition that two fir&mstias were 
alone valid by the Buddhists, namely, P+#£yakska and 
Aftuwiojia t had not yet been adopted exclusively as a 
cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, 

Passing on to chapter xstix, we are here introduced to 
a system of Buddhist logic where the teaching of the Bud- 
dhists assumes more definite shape and is in the course of 
tht full definition to which it attained under Dig nag a- 
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charp* Here the author puts the Buddhist teaching of 
logic in the mouth of Apvana Adigaj, introduced is a. 
Buddhist saint of the highest reputation ,iu the Tamil 
country at the time. The chapter begins with saying 
that the hir. heat authority for the system is JinSndia, the 
Buddha, aud tliat the fir amity as are actually only two, 
Pratyaksha and Anumana, After defining these two, a 
general statement is put in that nil the other p-ravizvaF 
are capable o i inclusion, in Anumana. Then we 
aie led l.o the five avuyavas Or orgaiis of syllogism, 
Pratigha (proposition), (?) Ilctu (reason), (3) Drishtanta 
or Udaharana (example), (4} Upanaya (application) and 
[$) Nigamana (conclusion.]!, After having defined and 
illustrated the first three, die last two are passed over 
as being capable of inclusion in Drishturta, Then 
to! lows n further discussion that these three could he 
valid and invalid, and. the sub-division of each one of 
them is given with illustrations. Thus we are taken 
through n regular course of logic, the purpose of the 
cultivation of which i? stated to be, at the end oi the 
chapter, that by means of the validity of reasoning audits 
invalidity, one may understand that which is truth from 
that which is other th an truth. In the details that are 
given of the whole discussion and in the general trend of 
tire discussion itself, the Ma^iraekhatai seems to us to 
follow the prevalent teaching of logic current in Kanchl 
at the time, Prom Kin chi however, there hailed 2 
logician of great reputation, known by the name of Dig- 
niLga, who wrote, according to Chinese authority, a num- 
ber of treatise* ou the subject, and thereby had become 
the athoriLativc teach er o( the system. Some of his works 
have been continuously in use as text-books in Chiiia, and 
[tonu somewhat later period, in Tibet. They were 
apparently in use in India as well, but had long since 
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gone out of use, Within the last twenty years some (j£ 
these have been recovered by various scholars, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Indian and European of various nationalities. 
The b-esc known works o( this Dignaga are Framfiiia- 
samucchaya and Nyiyapravesa. These are sometimes 
criticised sn commentaries by Brahmnnicat commentators 
as well as Jain, and, needless to say, quoted with appro- 
val and! elaborated by Buddhist commentators-. The two 
works quoted above constitute the final authoritative 
texts of this author on the subject,, of which the Nyaya- 
pravtisa seems from the information available to us at 
present, the fuller* For our purpose the similarity 
between this work of Dignaga and chapter xx lx of the 
Maoimckhatai runs through all details, and even the 
examples happen to be the same. This is nothing 
surprising as, in the treatment of technical subjects like 
thia, examples ire chosen for their peculiar aptness and 
all teachers accept thtim generally lor purposes of illus- 
tration. Having regard to the great reputation that 
Dignaga has achieved as a logician, it may seem a natural 
inference that a pout like the author of the Magimtskbalai 
should have borrowed the teaching from a treatise like Lhe 
Nyiyapravesa, Notwithstanding the do&encss of simi- 
larity, there are a few points in which the Manimekbatai 
treatment of the subject scums do mark *1 transition fit™, 
it may be, the Naiyayikas to the teaching of Dignaga 
himself, particularly so in the two points to which atten- 
tion had been drawn, namely, in the statement that the 
pntmubtas ire only two, others being capable of inclusion 
in Lhe second, Arm m aria ; the reference is obviously made 
to the other four pram®# im out of the six already referred 
to as current at the time and applicable to the six systems 
in bouk XXV IL Wes haves no right to interpret the other 
pr&mZjms there as any other than the four of the six, to 
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which the WQl L k made explicit reference in book XXVII, 
whereas Digfilga seems to have no such qualms,, and 
actually de^s with the four pramBftiis of the Kaiyayikas, 
retains the first two, and rejects the other two, alter 
examination, positively. Similarly in the discussion of 
the amyairus t the Marti roekhalai seems to mark a transi- 
tion. Et mentions thi: five amyawtSi accepts the three, 
and does not consider the other twn as they are capable 
oE inclusion in the third. There is nothing like the re- 
jection of these as invalid as in the case oi Dignaga* 
T he n there i e a thi rd poi nt. D Egnaga solem n ly lay s b i m- 
self out to consider the Svlrtba and Parirtha form o£ 
syllogism, that is, syllogistic ratiocination with a view 
to convincing oneself, and with a view to convincing 
others. Alter a serious discussion, he comes to the con- 
clusion that the latter being included it: the former, it is 
superfluous to Lmat of it separately. To the ManinrekhaEai, 
Et doc a not seem necessary to discuss the 'alter a i all. In 
regard to the Paksh a - iififai-as discussed, the Nyiya- 
pravSsii is supposed to make a new classification and 
describes tune which are found described almost In the 
same terms in the Ma^imSkhalai itself. 

Here comes in a discussion which may seem alien to 
the course of this argument, but which, as will be noticed, 
has an important and vital bearing on the question itself. 
Who is the author of the Nyayapravesa P The text o£ the 
Nyayapravesa not having been available, there were two 
clearly divided schools of thought, One ol them regarding 
the Ny^apraveSa, both in the Tibetan and Chinese 
version ss well as the now available Sanskrit version, 
is tbe work of Dignaga; another school, basing Itsell 
chiefly on an examination of the Chinese originals, 
regards it as the work oE Dignnga'a immediate disciple 
Suukanssvamin, Without going into the arguments 
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which will be found elsewhere, we may state it here that 
although Buddhist tradition had known of ^ankarasvamin 
as Lhe disciple oE Dignaga* no authority hearing on 
Buddhist literature has mentioned a work, N yavapratcsa 
ascribing it to ^ankaratjvamin as the author- It is now 
dear that the Nyhyapravdla was ascribed to Sunkara- 
svimin very early in China, and that Lhe work bad been 
constantly in use there- There is no mention, however, 
of Nyayapravesa as the work of Sanksrasvamiii any- 
where in the work- 1 ; oE tfiucn T'sang among treatises on 
logic which were being studied hy students at the 
schools and Universities in India, rising who gives a 
complete list does not mention the NyHyapravisa 15 the 
work of a Jsarjkarasvamtrj, but seems to mention it, not 
perhaps exactly in the same form, a$ the work ot 
Dignaga himself. So the work may well have to be 
regarded as the work of Dlgnaga, which his disciple 
Sankaras vam in perhaps taught and h:s teaching spread 
into China, and gave him the reputation of being fhe 
author of the work, But whether ihe Kyayapravesa is 
the work of Dignaga himself, as we prefer to take it, or 
whether it should turn Out to be the work of Sankara- 
svamitu actual Jy his disciple, it does not materially affect 
our question, as the difference of time could be hardly a 
generation. The real question is whether the Nyaya- 
pnvesa is copied in the Haninnekhalai or, as we take it, 
whether the Mani me kbalai marks 1 tradition between 
the Naiyayikas and the Nyayapravesa of Dignaga, In 
the latter alternative, the date of the work could be much 
earlier than A, Lc 400; and in the former alternative 
it must be held decisively to he a work of the fifth 
century at the earliest. We have good reason for regard- 
ing Mabimekhatai as a work anterior to Dignaga, and 
we shall see that it. Is in a way supported by what the 
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work has to sa y actually o£ Buddhism in the (allowing 
book. 

In book XXX the author of the Manimekhalai lays 
himself out to give the actual teaching of tke Buddha 
according Lo the Pifakas ", and gives a clear but succinct 
statement q[ the muin Buddhistic theory of the * four 
Truths ' the twelve Kidanas n arid the means oi 
getting to the correct knowledge, which ultimately 
would put an end co 1 Being There : & here none o! 
the ieitures that the la Let schools of Buddhism indicate, 
so that we cannot exactly label the Buddhism contained 
in book XXX as of this school or that precisely. It may 
be said, however, to be oF the Sthaviravada and of the 
Sautrantika school of Buddhism, which seems to be the 
form in vogue in this part of the country, and coming in 
for much criticism inter. This position is, to some ex- 
tent, s up pur led by the expression used in the text ibselE 
elsewhere that ir is the 1 Path ot the F [takas of the Great 
One J . Even in this abridged loria, it is not without 
points that indicate a transition simitar to those indicated 
in hook XXIX. There :s nothing that may lie regarded as 
referring to any form of Mahayatfi Buddhism, particu- 
larly the Sunyavada as formulated by NagArjuna, Qne 
way oE interpreting this silence would be that Nagarj ana's 
teaching as such of die Sunyavada had not yet 
travelled to the Tamil country to he mentioned in con- 
nection with the orthodox teaching of Buddhism or to be 
condemned as unorthodox. This is to some extent 
confirmed by the fact that in referring to the soul, the 
reference in book XXX seems clearly to be lo eke indivi- 
dual soul, not to the universal Soul, which sccma to be a 
development of the so-called Satyagiddhi school which 
came a little later. These points support tha view to 
which me were led in our study of the previous books, 
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and ihUB make the work clearly One o£ a date anterior to 
Dignlga, and not posterior. 

This general position to which we have been led hy 
our own study of the philosophical systems, though at 
variance with the views to which Professor Jacobi has 
arrived on the same mace rial, cannot hv itself he held 
decisive of the age of the Tamil classic. This question 
b&s to be settled actually on other grounds, of which we 
have indicated the general position iti some detail 
already, Kao chi is referred to as under the rule of the 
ChoUs yet, and the person actually mentioned as 
holding rule at the time was the younger brother of the 
Choi a ruler for the time being. Against this viceroyalty 
an invasion was undertaken by the united armies of the 
Cheras and the Pandyas which left the ChtrA capital 
Vanji impelled hy earth hunger and nothing else, and 
attacked the viceroyalty. The united armies were 
defeated hy the princely viceroy ot the Cholas who 
presented to the elder brother, the monarch, as spoils 
of war, the umbrellas that he captured on the field ot 
battle. This specific historical incident which is des- 
cribed with all the precision of a historical Statement in 
the work must decide the question along with the other 
historical matter, Lo which we have already adverted, 
No prince iy viceroy of the Choi a was possible in Kinchl 
after A,D* 300, from which period wc have a continuous 
succession of Pal lava rulers holding sway in the region. 
Once the Pal lavas had established their position in 
Kanchl, their neighbours in the west and the north had 
become others titan the Cheras, From comparatively 
early times, certainly during the fifth Century, the 
immediate neighbours to the west were the G&ugas, And 
a little farther to the west by north w r cre the Kadambaa, 
over both 0; whom the Pal lavas claimed suzerainty 
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niatdLJ y recognised by the other parties, This position 
is not. reflected in the Magimekbalai or ^ilappadhik&ranu 
Whereas that which we find actually and definitely stated 
is very much more a reflection of what is derivable front 
pure Ey Sangam life ra tu re so- cal led , This ge nera I pos iti o n 
together with the specific datum of the con tempo raise ity 
of the authors Lo Seuguttuvan Chera must have the 
decisive force. Other grounds leading to a similar con- 
clusion will be found in out other works:— The 
Aw£U5to?i A?? of Tamil LiUraturz (Ancient India, 
chapter xiv), The Bzsimrings of South Indian History 
and The CoKtrtbttiiOm of South Indio to Indian Ctdbtn. 
The age of the ioangam must be anterior to that oi the 
Pallavas, and i he age of the MaiiimekhaJai and Silappadhi- 
karam, it not actually referable is the works of the 
Sangam as such, certainly is referable to the period ir. 
the course ol the activity of the Sang am. 
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{Py Prof. H. Jmabi fa Ms etrticfe for the Httlfzsch Jufaiee 
number of tk& ' ZsitiiJ; elf: fur hidologk HK.f fronts fife. ' ) 

I HAD induced Professor KiEshnaswajm Aiyingar POrr.fi 
yesr* ago to undertake the ini] and correct translation of 
those portions ot the Ma^imekhalai which dealt with 
Indian philosophical 5 y steins, so that it may serve as a 
basis to fix the age of that work with greater probability. 
As I beard nothing further about this project it seemed 
tome that its execution was postponed to an indefinite 
future, 1 hereupon, 1 thought that 1 ought jioL to delay 
the publication <ji what I had got up about the as;<= oJE 
this work from emt of the translation by Kanakasabhai- 
The result is the above contribution to the Jubilee .nu in- 
ker intended for Hdtzscb.- When my contribution was 
ready for the press t Professor Kris hnas watnii Aiyangar 
wrote to me that be had translated the chapters 
of the Mammekhaiai relating to the philosophy and 
on April io> iqid, J received a typewritten copy 
of his translation of the Chapters 27 and 29* In 
the light of these more correct reproduction of the 
original many of the obsc art Lies o( Ksnnkasabhai^ 
translation were cleared up, to mention which in detail 
here would he to digress Nevertheless I may here set 
down briefly the cto&l Em port ant of the chief points of my 

1 I :i:j wbLi^LiJ la Mr. it G-upuiilC, u.*,., Snb-'Lnbmrir.c, Cddueiu nr^ 
Ptib4k Library aracl ilr. S. T. Kisirirtatuajclaajj'a.i bjl., h.j_, 

Vajil, Earth? Wfl'isUtlnn at tbl?. S uppJrHlfclll . 

11 " ZeilsL'tirifl filrUndolo^eiinri kiiniflilt , 1 ; band i H Et J pt W* ttvClftl 
Mcr£&lnn&LiS£heGcSftJli5e-il.SidL | LijpriS), 
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earlier deduction — the acqtiai stance o L the author of 
Magimekbalai with Dignaga's philosophy. First of il l 
I can assert with satisfaction that [ have correctly in- 
terpreted the contusing and distorted passages dealing 
with perception and the condition for the conclusiveness 
of an argument, and have referred to the respective 
theories of DEguaga* The definition of Pratyaksha read 5 
in the new translation; — "name ciasa [rh#), 

quality [gum}, and action (Ariya) are excluded from 
this, viz, perception, as they art obtainable from in- 
fere n.ce {anum&tii}- That corresponds as I have indi- 
cated above to Dignajga's doctrine. The passage on the 
three conditions of conclusive reason reads (in chapter 
29) 1 the reason (/ta£u) is of three kinds :~(0 'being 
attributive of the subject ; [2) becoming attributable to a 
similar subject, and (3) becoming not attributable to die 

opposite, . Thereupon follows the definition of 

Sapaksha and Vi paksha (similar subject and the opposite}. 
This passage of the iratrRpyn of the Imgst forms the basis 
of Digniga's system of logic, whereby the logic o: the 
NySya system shows itself (ar superior and as is well 
known has acquired considerable influence over the 
further development of Indian logic. There is Lhus in 
doubt that the author of Maui mekh ala c knew of Dignaga's 
doctrine of cognizance and logic. But we can row go 
an important step further beyond the earlier established 
facts. For in those portions of the a 9th chapter of the 
Manimekhalai which Kanakasabhai has not translated, 
the Buddhistic system o: logic is expounded, and is quite 
in strict agreement with the contents of thu NyayapraveSa 
as it is known to US through in analysis of the Chinese, 
translation of that work by Sadajiro Sugiura/ and the 

1 Hindu Lu^iC jj-rKien^LJ In CSiicb fEvparj, Philadelphia, tOM, 
^h.-.ptsr IVl 




